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THE PURITAN AND HIS INDIAN WARD 1 



LOUIS MARTIN SEARS 
Chicago, 111. 



The relations between the Puritans and the Indians constitute 
an important phase of early American society. Conquest of the 
barbarians was part of the taming of the wilderness, with the added 
variable of a human element, the influence of the Indian upon the 
Puritan being second only to that of the Puritan upon the Indian. 
Each introduced many arts, both of war and of peace, into the 
fashioning of New England civilization. But since ultimate sur- 
vival constituted the Puritan as final legatee, the Indians' contribu- 
tions to the Puritans, however minor, have survived, while the 
Puritans' contributions to the Indians, however great, have perished. 
Hence Indian influence upon the Puritan deserves more attention. 
The material lessons of the Indian concerned both war and peace. 
In war, he was the adept, initiating an untutored novice into the 
wiles of the wilderness. Though an obstacle in the conquerors' 
path, the Indians afforded them zest and stimulus, toughening, if 
shaking, the nerves of rugged adventurers. Pioneer warfare proved 
the nursery of heroes, and confirmed the sense of early New England 
that its mission was to conquer and to tame — fit preface to the page 
of empire. More concrete were the lessons of peace. In agricul- 
ture, trade, medicine and surgery, law, music and the arts, humor 
and imagination, the Indian made a contribution, slight but not 
despicable. In his spiritual reaction, also, upon New England phi- 
losophy, religion, and missionary fervor, the Indian was a notable 
factor. The memory of the Indian, therefore, justifies a glance at 
his gifts to a greater than himself, first in the material realm, and, 
second, in the spiritual. 

1 The writer is indebted for helpful suggestions to Professor Marcus W. Jernegan, 
of the University of Chicago, and to Miss Clara A. Smith, of the Edward E. Ayer 
Collection, at the Newberry Library. 
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The story of the corn planting at Plymouth is well known. 1 The 
kindly instructions of Squanto provided for fish to fertilize the 
seeds, and included the proper data of where and how to secure 
them. Reciprocity was possible through the superior tools of the 
colonists, and the Indian profited by lessons from an older agricul- 
ture. No one knows how many processes in the field and forest, or 
how many devices for rendering colonial existence tolerable were a 
debt to the Indian. But specific data confirm an obligation to these 
early teachers for the blessings of the cranberry, 2 of the pine-tree 
candle, 3 and of fire from the friction of sticks. 4 As a crowning bene- 
faction, these untutored noblemen of nature set a fashion for the 
macaroni of St. James, for the eminently sober Higginson, writing 
in the first year of the settlement, declared that the custom among 
gentlemen of wearing one lock of hair in front much longer than the 
rest was an Indian importation. 5 For all these mercies vouchsafed 
by the Indian, compensation was to be made through learning their 
language "as soone as we can, which will be a meanes to do them 
good." 6 

The daily business of life centered in labor and trade. A con- 
tinent spread before the white man, for the tapping of which the 
co-operation of the red man was essential. The temptation fol- 
lowed to procure this through slavery. 7 But here the Indian 
resisted successfully. The conscience of humanity still approved 
of slavery, but expediency discouraged its use upon a people still 
capable of retaliation. 8 This ability to take care of himself was 
one of the aboriginal New Englander's chief bequests to the future. 
Natural evolution led from slavery impracticable 9 to slavery dis- 

1 William Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantation, Book II, p. 121, Boston, 1898. 

* John Josselyn, New England's Rarities Discovered, p. 66 in Archaeologia Ameri- 
cana, IV, 202. 

'Higginson, "New England's Plantation," Force Tracts, I, n. 

*Josselyn's Account of Two Voyages to New England, 3d series, 212; Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Coll., Ill, 257. 

5 Higginson, op. cit., I, 12. 6 Ibid., p. 13. 

» A. W. Lauber, Indian Slavery in Colonial Times. 

8 James A. James, English Institutions and the American Indian, Johns Hopkins 
University Studies, 12th series, X (1894), p. 48; cf. Plymouth Records, X, 451-52. 

» A. W. Lauber, Indian Slavery in Colonial Times, p. 288. 
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tasteful, to slavery abhorrent. But such a thread carries to 1865, 
far afield indeed. 

More immediately lucrative was the fur trade, and here again 
the Indian contributed to economics. His wampum redeemed the 
traffic from barter, and facilitated the movement of goods. Wam- 
pum came into inter-racial use in 1627, and remained legal tender 
until 1661. 1 During this period the Indian was a force to be 
reckoned with. His profits from furs were the fiat behind the shell 
money. But as the woodland banker vanished from his old-time 
haunts, so his beads abandoned their unequal contest with the 
£, s., and d. of the newcomers, and by the eighteenth century were 
circulating only in scattered western settlements. 2 Such an out- 
come was early forecasted in William Bradford's prediction that 
wampum would yet prove a drug on the market. Meanwhile he 
lamented the power which it placed in Indian hands for the pur- 
chase of rum and guns. 3 

Liquor was, indeed, the Indians' undoing. Their savage days 
had been passed in ignorance of "the refreshing of beer and wine, 
which God hath vouchsafed Europe." 4 But like so many Calibans, 
they liked liquor, once they learned its potencies, and in the words 
of one who had large experience in consuming and dispensing it, 
"they will pawn their wits to purchase the acquaintance of it." s 
The earliest temperance legislation in America was an effort to 
check the resulting demoralization. It forbade the sale of "strong 
liquors" to Indians, 6 and conditioned the sale of all Indian lands 
upon the sanction of the General Court, 7 an important restriction 
in the light of Indian indifference to the relative values of acres and 
ale. Alcohol intensified the native slothfulness, and large-hearted 
plans for educating Indian youth, including the founding of an 
Indian college to train young men for the ministry, were abandoned 

1 William B. Weeden, Indian Money as a Factor in New England Civilization. 
' Ibid., p. 20. 

» Bradford, op. tit., Book II, pp. 282-83. 

* Roger Williams, quoted in New England's Rarities Discovered, p. 189, note 8, 
Archaeologia Americana, IV. 

s Thomas Morton, New English Canaan, p. 54 (C. F. Adams ed., p. 174). 

6 Daniel Neal, The History of New England, I, 278. 

iIMd. 
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as impracticable. 1 Leaders of both races lamented the havoc being 
wrought, and Increase Mather tells of one Indian war that the 
Sachems' terms of peace included an agreement to sell no more 
liquor to the Indians. 2 Similarly after Queen Anne's war, "One 
of the first things that the Indians desired of our governors was, 
that they would give orders that the vessels in the harbor as well 
as the taverns ashore might be restrained from selling any liquors 
to their young men." 3 

The superstitions of the time fostered a respect for Indian heal- 
ing, disproportionate to that for less occult arts. His reputed 
mastery of herbs, simples, and surgery enabled the Indian to oppose 
to Puritan egotism a necessary balance of mutual respect. Popular 
imagination doubtless attributed impossibilities to the Indian, but 
to minimize his practical botany would be unjust. 4 The Indian had 
accumulated much empirical knowledge. Lacking the hypotheses 
of civilized man, he nevertheless possessed the experience of cen- 
turies of forest roaming. In this way, for example, he had stumbled 
upon one of the fundamentals of homeopathy, though reliance upon 
the principle that like cures like in no sense entitles the Indian to 
rank as the founder of that school of medicine. 3 

If one distinguishes between primitive medicine and surgery, 
credit belongs to the latter. Subtleties of diagnosis transcend 
savage empiricism, and recourse is held to incantation. But for 
surface wounds, requiring no special proficiency in anatomy, the 
savage might equal any competitor, simply through experimentation 
among herbs and balms which actually afforded relief. It was so 
among the New England Indians. Their chief remedy for internal 
complaints, save for sumach beer, 6 a specific for colds, lay in some 

1 Ibid., p. 277. 

3 Increase Mather, A Brief History of the War with the Indians in New England , 
p. 40, ed. of 1676. 

3 Samuel Penhallow, History of the Wars of New England with the Eastern Indians, 
p. 129 in New Hamp. Hist. Coll., Vol. I. 

4 E. Eggleston, Transit of Civilization, p. 73, where John Clayton is recorded as 
the gatherer of 300 species of plants used by the Indians. 

s Ibid., p. 82. 

6 John Josselyn, New England's Rarities Discovered, p. 60; see Archaeologia 
Americana, Vol. IV, p. 197. 
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very few nostrums, 1 and in sweat-baths, Roman in conception, but 
scarcely Capuan in luxury. 

The bath was about 8 ft. X 10 ft. It was heated to a great 
temperature, preliminary to the coming of the patient, who might 
be expected to endure the heat and smoke for about an hour, and to 
follow it up by a plunge into a neighboring stream. 2 If he survived 
this ordeal of fire and water, the invalid underwent that supreme 
test of mortal endurance, a seance with the paw-waws, 3 exhausting 
alike to mind and body. 

These follies were redeemed by a treatment of wounds superior 
to the barber-like cupping of European surgeons. Indian practice 
was to suck the wound, inject an astringent, and cauterize with 
lighted punk. 4 Moreover, John Josselyn, 5 the first real botanist to 
visit New England, testifies to Indian confidence in the healing 
virtues of hemlock bark, 6 alder bark, 7 "soyles oyl," 8 earth nuts, 9 
water-lilies, 10 clowne's all-heal, 11 hog's grease," garden patience, 13 and 
tobacco 14 — several of which herbs are constituents of modern mate- 
ria medica, though modern practitioners are in no haste to recog- 
nize their indebtedness to the Indian. 15 The obligation of white to 
red is difficult to determine. The debtor scorns to pay, and the 
creditor died intestate, only a link in the transmission of race 
experiences. 

Law learned less than medicine from Indian example, though 
there is a kinship between the savage code of an eye for an eye, and 
those principles of vengeance which attached the Puritan to his Old 

1 Daniel Neal, op. cit., I, 29 (1747). 

2 Ibid., p. 29. 

3 Ibid., pp. 29-30. 

* E. Eggleston, op. cit., p. 93, n. 28; Clayton, Transactions of the Royal Society 
for 1687, XLI, 149. 

s Josselyn, op. cit., in Archaeologia Americana, IV. 

* Ibid., p. 64 (p. 201). 

' Ibid., pp. 61-62 (p. 198). " Ibid., p. 74 (p. 209). 

*Ibid. "Ibid. 

9 Ibid. "» Ibid., p. 98 (p. 230). 

"Ibid. "Ibid. 

«S. A. Green, M.D., A Centennial Address before the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, 1881, p. 12. 
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Testament. Primitive justice is personal; that of civilization is 
social. With the former, compensation is due the victim or his next 
of kin; among the latter, society holds the grievance. The result 
was frequently the compromise of a dual punishment, such as the 
following: 1 "1664. It appearing that Nathaniel York did strike 
Obediah, the Indian several stripes, he is satisfied from him by half 
a bushel of corn, and his fine is left to the town's determination." 2 
Heart balm for the outraged Obediah has no place in the highly 
evolved jurisprudence of New England. It is a plain concession to 
a people who could comprehend no other amends. Efforts were 
made to impress the Indian with the unswerving justice of the white 
man, so that wilful murder done upon an Indian boy called forth the 
death penalty, even though "some of ye rude and ignorante sorte 
murmured that any English should be put to death for ye Indeans." 3 
The hanging of an incorrigible thief is elsewhere recorded, this also 
"to give ye Indeans contente." 4 

This safeguarding of savage rights contrasts sharply with 
French procedure in Canada. The Frenchman was the better psy- 
chologist. In ordinary communications, he was a brother to the 
Indian, not a remote superior. But under stress he assumed the 
haughty r61e of offended majesty, and executed swift vengeance, 
undelayed by the unintelligible mummeries of long-winded trials. 5 
But the Puritan was no Frenchman, and it is idle to regret his 
inadaptability. He possessed a sensitive conscience in some direc- 
tions, and the evidence points to sincere efforts at fair dealing. 
Thus the celebrated letter of Governor Dudley to the Countess of 
Lincoln, not without sophistry, perhaps, ascribes the condign pun- 
ishment of the reprobate Morton of Merrymount notoriety to a 
determination to deal impartially with the Indians. 6 And in the 
darkest days, when King Philip threatened the very existence of 
New England, the civil law protected the Christian Indians against 

1 William B. Weeden, Indian Money as a Factor in New England Civilization, p. 46 
and notes to p. 8. 

1 Thompson, Long Island, I, 314, quoted by Weeden. 

3 William Bradford, op. oil., II, 435. 

* Ibid., II, 157. 

5 James A. James, op. cit., p. 13. i Force Tracts, II, 11. 
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the persecutions of their enemies, who sought by martial law to 
compass their destruction. 1 

One secret of this rigid self-control reveals itself in the theory 
of compact, which so peculiarly defined the Puritan's relations with 
his neighbors. "Now a covenant, though made with the Gibeon- 
ites, is a very binding thing, and the breach of it sorely punished 
by the Lord, as may appear in 2 Sam. XXI. 1, 2, 3."* The trans- 
actions of the General Court with the "Praying Indians" involved 
this principle of contract, and when it allotted lands and townships 
to the Indians, their ownership passed from "their own natural 
right" into the greater dignity of a legal title. 3 

For many of the lighter diffusions of spirit in the interplay of 
races, the conflict was too deadly, the Puritans were too self-sufficient, 
and the Indians too undeveloped. Nevertheless occasional gleams 
appear of deference from white to red. Though insensible to 
most of the arts, the Puritans appreciated rich voices chanting 
the Psalms, 4 while an unprejudiced historian might even approve 
the "many pretty odd barbarous tunes which they make use of 
vocally at marriages and feastings." 5 The gentle art of the pre- 
varicator claimed its own circle of admirers, and the author of New 
England's Rarities Discovered has transmitted to posterity some 
gems from this field. To him the Indians have intrusted their 
secret of that pond "up in the country [where] there are pond frogs 
as big as a child of a year old." 6 Nor is it well in the rush of modern 
life to forget that stone, also "up in the country," and, once more, 
"by a great pond, as big as an egg, that, in a dark night, would give 
a light to read by." 7 But with a caution worthy of Herodotus, the 
writer warns that he "takes it to be but a story." 8 

1 Daniel Gookin, History of the Christian Indians, II, 459. 

'Ibid., II, 468. 3 Ibid., 469. 

4 Letter of Increase Mather, Cotton Mather, and Nehemia Walker to Sir William 
Ashhurst in Correspondence of the New England Company with John Eliot and Others, 
etc., March 2, 1705. 

s John Josselyn's Account of Two Voyages to New England, 1675, 3d series, Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., Ill, 302. 

* John Josselyn, op. cit., in Archaeologia Americana, IV, 168. 

' Ibid., IV, 226, p. 93 in New England's Rarities, etc. 

l Ibid. 
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In the more spiritual contacts, the Indian served in the varied 
capacity of a horrible example, a signal proof of God's mercy, and 
an inspiration to philanthropy. Regarding himself as the special 
object of heavenly favor and protection, the Puritan perceived in 
the destruction of his foes the ever-present hand of God. Even the 
cynical Thomas Morton smugly lauds "the wondrous wisedome and 
love of God, [which] is shewne by sending to the place his minister, 
to sweep away by heapes the Salvages" 1 in preparation for the 
settlements of 1620. For over a century the Indian afforded the 
Almighty constant opportunities for the display of his fostering 
tenderness toward the Englishman. With ultimate victory inevit - 
able, individual issues were in frequent doubt, and their successful 
outcome was a perpetual stimulus to gratitude, while occasional 
reverses were a corresponding encouragement to humility. 

Sometimes the savages added to these lessons of a manifest 
destiny their own echo of the white man's ethics. Thus the afore- 
mentioned Thomas Morton, whose jolly good-fellowship with the 
Red Men quite won their hearts, gives a ludicrous description of 
Indian morality, confronting New England piety. The stout Miles 
Standish and his veterans of Plymouth have lost all patience with 
their neighbor of Merrymount's unprincipled vending of liquor and 
guns to the Indians, to the peril of all good men, and the diversion 
of much of the fur trade to Morton's profit. Inflamed with a fervor 
of disapproval and jealousy, the warriors descend upon Merry- 
mount, and burn the enemy's house. There Nemesis overtakes 
them in the reproaches of the neighbors. In Morton's words, "The 
harmeles Salvages (his neighboures) came the while, (greived, poore 
silly lambes, to see what they went about,) and did reproove these 
Eliphants of witt for their inhumane deede: the Lord above did 
open their mouthes like Balams Asse, and made them speake in his 
behalf e sentences of unexpected divinity besides morrallity; and 
tould them that god would not love them that burned this good 
mans howse, and plainely sayed that they who were new come 
would finde the want of such a howses in the winter; so much 
themselves to him conteste." 3 

1 Thomas Morton, op. tit., p. 15 (C. F. Adams ed., p. 120). 
'Ibid., p. 164 (C. F. Adams ed., p. 312). 
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Unfortunately, however, the Puritan's views of life appear in 
sermons rather than in pleasantries, and much testimony confirms 
the solemnity of his attitude toward the Indian. The most stirring 
event of the white man's first century in New England was the war 
with King Philip. It overtaxed both the resources and the resolu- 
tion of our fathers, and the price of final victory was a stagnation, 
politically typified by the New Charter which England thrust upon 
the colony. Throughout this period the "Praying" or Christian 
Indians, whose conversion by the apostle John Eliot and the saintly 
Mayhew is the finest outpouring of the Puritan spirit in that 
age, were between the upper and the nether millstone. The 
barbarities of the pagans, the retaliations of the Puritans, and the 
miseries of these converts strained the philosophy of the times. 

The best contemporary estimate of this New England Kultur- 
kampf characteristically imputes the course of the war to the Lord 
himself, apparently with the following aims in view: 

ist To make a rod of the barbarous heathen to chastise and punish the 

English for their sins 2dly. To teach war to the young generation of 

New England who had never been acquainted with it ; and especially to teach 
old and young how little confidence is to be put in an arm of flesh; and to let 
them see if God give commission to a few (comparatively) of naked men to 
execute any work of God, how insignificant nothings are numbers of men well 
armed and provided, and endowed with courage and valor, to oppose and 

conquer the enemy, until God turn the balance 3<ily. The purging 

and trying the faith and patience of the Godly English and Christian Indians, 

certainly was another end God aimed at in this chastisement 4thly. 

Doubtless one great end God aimed at was the punishment and destruction of 
many of the wicked heathen, whose iniquities were now full; the last period 
whereof was their malignant opposition to the offers of the Gospel, for the 
Pakanahats and the Narragansetts, those two great nations upon whom the 
dint of war hath most especially fallen, (for they are almost totally destroyed,) 
had once and again the Gospel offered to them. But their chief Sachems 
malignantly rejected and opposed it, and consequently the people followed 

their examples Sthly. And lastly, to mention no more, this doubtless 

was another end the God of Heaven aimed at in this war, that he might mag- 
nify his rich and free grace, in saving and delivering his poor New England 
people at last, and destroying the greater part of the enemy, and subduing 
others unto them; and this was by his own hand chiefly done. . . - 1 

1 Daniel Gookin, History of the Christian Indians in Transactions of the American 
Antiquarian Society, II, 437-40. 
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Once and again the Indian is likened to a rod upon the English 
backs, 1 and in those days of Bible-reading parents and unspoiled 
children, the rod approved itself as a natural figure. A half- 
century later the comparison had been so far elaborated that the 
remaining barbarians were depicted as "pricks in our ears, and 
thorns in our sides, and they have been and are like the boar 
of the woods to waste us, and the wild beast of the field to 
devour us." 2 

More significant for the eternal verities was Indian influence 
upon the Puritan conscience. Was this a stimulus or a narcotic ? 
However useful the Lord may have found the benighted children of 
the forest as rods and scourges for his saints, and however efficient 
the Puritan may have proved as an instrument of vengeance upon 
the sons of Belial, it is questionable whether the spiritual life of the 
Puritans was enriched or debased by Indian contact. Much 
depends upon who is meant by the Puritan, for the moral weak- 
nesses of the Indian subjected him to exploitation by the unscrupu- 
lous, while his very helplessness and spiritual darkness endeared 
him to the noblest souls, and set in motion a most disinterested 
missionary zeal. 

The calamities of warfare seduced many from the paths of recti- 
tude, but the summons to repentance was not lacking. ". . . . I 
name no persons, but leave the matter to God and their own con- 
sciences desiring they may repent and make restitution." 3 King 
Philip's war precipitated a deplorable reaction in the exhaustion of 
moral resources, the relaxing of the old fervor, and the decline from 
the idealism of the fathers to the materialism and licentiousness of 
the second and third generation. 4 But the moral complications of 
Indian intercourse have placed the Puritan at an unfair disadvan- 
tage. He was an idealist, confronting a problem interwoven with 
details which would be viewed by posterity as wicked and even 
loathsome. It is crude malice to point the finger of scorn at the 

1 Ibid., II, 445, and also II, 456. 

3 Samuel Penhallow, History of the Wars of New England with the Christian Indians, 
Preface by Rev. Benjamin Colman, January 28, 1725-26. 

3 Daniel Gookin, op. cit., II, 512. 

4 Daniel Neal, op. cit., II, 32. 
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Puritan's mistakes. Encompassed by prodigious difficulties, he 
brought to their solution a vigor and courage which made him the 
fit progenitor of a great people. And nowhere is the grandeur of 
Puritan character more impressive than in the missions to the 
Indians. To the devout mind, the opportunity to win souls for the 
harvest of the Lord compensated the hardships of frontier existence, 
and the heroic resolution of the French Jesuits finds a counterpart 
in the labors of the apostle John Eliot, and of the Mayhew family, 
even unto the fourth generation. 

Their undertaking was most difficult. With no aid from sym- 
bols, without appeal to pageantry or that magnificence which Rome 
has utilized to overwhelm the imaginative, these New Englanders 
demanded obedience to an abstract moral law, and to a Divinity 
more terrible than loving. They went into their midst ignorant 
even of the language, and relying upon interpreters whose acquaint- 
ance with English was scarcely ecclesiastical, the furniture of the 
savage mind being sparse indeed in theological concepts. But as 
the missioners so frequently ejaculated, " This was a day of small 
things," and they were sustained through innumerable disappoint- 
ments by the conviction that theirs was the seed time, and that the 
afflictions which the Lord was sending them were but the testing 
and refining of his infant church, preparatory to that glorious 
harvest which would come in his own appointed time. 

The Indians were at first more interested in natural history than 
in divine revelation, and their queries about the cause of thunder, 
the ebb and flow of the sea, and the mystery of the wind 1 were 
puzzling. A fourth question, "How comes it to passe that the Sea 
water was salt and the Land water fresh," 3 elicited the highly 
scientific reply that " 'Tis from the wonderfull worke of God, as why 
are Strawberries sweet and Cranberries soure, there is no reason but 
the wonderfull worke of God that made them so." 3 But gleams of 
enlightenment among their dusky wards convinced the missionaries 
that the "Daybreak of the Gospel" was at hand. 

* In the Eliot Tracts, The Day-Breaking of the Gospell with the Indians in New 
England, p. 4, Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d series, Vol. IV. 
2 Ibid., p. 11. 
>Ibid. 
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In this day of small beginnings the gathering of the first con- 
verts was deemed an offering of a peculiar savor unto the Lord. 
". . . . how precious the first fruits of America will be to Jesus 
Christ, and what seeds they may be of great harvests in after times; 
. . . ." z Yet now and then the grave language of dignified old In- 
dians, standing forth from long-buried pages, leaves one to wonder 
whether its rare gems of humor were by accident or design. If the 
former, one must regret that the excellent Towanquatticks missed 
the joy of his own delicate satire when "he wondered the English 
should be almost thirty years in the Country, and the Indians 
fools still, but he hoped the time of knowledge was now come." 3 

Ethnological speculations were rife, and it was common to look 
upon the Indians as the remains of the Lost Tribes of Israel, who, 
after long wanderings in Asia, had migrated to the Americas. As 
such the Red Men possessed a sacred interest for the Puritan, from 
the belief that their conversion would be the preparation for Christ's 
coming again. 3 "And these godly persons who fled into America 
for shelter from Prelatical persecution, doe now appeare to be 
carried there by a sacred and sweet providence of Christ, to make 
known his name to these poor soules, who have been Captives to 
Satan these many Ages." 4 So had the violence of man wrought 
for the Providence of God. 5 

Diligent searching of Scriptures strove to determine if God had 
ever entered into Covenant with the Indians, 6 for if such could be 
established, there would be grounds for confidence in their ultimate 
salvation. Failing in this line of proof, scriptural adepts resorted 
to various prophecies "unto the goings down of the sunne"; 7 and 
derived much comfort from the conclusion that America was the 

1 The Cleare Sunshine of the Gospel Breaking forth upon the Indians in New England, 
p. 66, Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d series, Vol. IV. 

2 The Glorious Progresse of the Gospel amongst the Indians in New England, p. 78, 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d series, Vol. IV. 

3 Ibid., p. 95. 
< Ibid., p. 95. 

5 Ibid., p. 96. 

6 A Farther Discovery of the present State of the Indians in New England, p. 14, 
Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d series, Vol. IV, p. 119. 

''Ibid., p. 15 (p. 119). 
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obvious meaning of these allusions. The saints of God were evi- 
dently drawn thither for the fulfilling of his prophecies, for "It is 
plainly to be observed, That one end of God's sending so many 
Saints to New England, was the Conversion of these Indians." 1 

The missionaries were rewarded by glimpses into an unfolding 
life of the spirit which made their converts very precious to them. 
Peculiarly touching were their dealings with children. Thus the 
following lines of Eliot focus the pathos of life with a tenderness 
almost harrowing. He describes the deathbed of an Indian baby. 

The mother (as other mothers use to do) had made the child a little Basket, 
a little Spoon, and a little Tray. These things the Child was wont to be 
greatly delighted withal (as all children will). Therefore in the extremity of 
the torments, they set these things before it, a little to divert the mind and 
cheer the spirit: but now, the child takes the Basket, and puts it away, and 
said, I will leave my Basket behind me, for I am going to God, I will leave my 
spoon and tray behind me (putting them away) for I am going to God: and 
with these kind of expressions, the same night finished its course and died." 

The work appealed not to saints alone, but to the matter-of- 
fact pew-holders of Boston churches as well, and goodly sums were 
collected for missions on the western borders. In 1718, these offer- 
ings from Boston churches totaled £483, and there was at interest a 
permanent missionary fund of over £8oo. 3 The infant church so 
lovingly nourished by the noblest character whom New England 
produced was sprinkled with the blood of martyrs. 4 Its beginnings 
were sound, and its growth should have been vigorous. But Fate 
had sealed the destiny of the Red Man and his works, both good 
and evil. The New World was reserved not for the Indian and his 
uplift, but as the testing-ground for a new political and social order. 

Toward upbuilding this, the Indian played a negative part. 
Though some of his contributions have been incorporated into 
American culture, and though his memory has inspired a great 

1 Tears of Repentance, a Late and further manifestation of the progress of the 
Gospel, etc., amongst the Indians of New England, p. 216, Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d 
series, Vol. IV. 

3 Confessions of Indians in the Eliot Tracts, p. 260, Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 3d series, 
Vol. IV, 260. 

3 Daniel Neal, op. cit., I, 283. 

4 Daniel Gookin, op. cit., II, 523. 
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literature, first in the gruesome narratives of his foemen, later in 
the romantic afterglow of the sunset on his camp-fires, yet his chief 
distinction is to have been the human element in a wilderness of 
difficulties. It was in his conquest over primitive man and nature 
that the Puritan girded his loins for that later combat with the 
problems of our democracy, in which he has ever stood for progress. 
As for the vanquished, the vast concerns of the universe pause not 
to lament his fate. The future ever lies with the victor, and as we 
look backward through the years to the childhood of New England, 
we know that it was for the best that she unfold her destinies as a 
homogeneous people. 



